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MR BENJAMIN SHURTLEFF, Jx.’s FARM, 
CHELSEA. 

We were favored, a few days since, with the 
opportunity to take a hasty view of Mr Benj. Shurt- 
leff, Jr.’s farm in Chelsea. This farm was pur- 
chased by Dr. Benj. Shurtleff, of Boston, about five 
years since, and by hin conveyed to his son, the 
present owner. Dr. Shurtleff is well known to 
many of our readers as a gentleman deeply inter- 
ested in, and enthusiastically attached to agricul- 
tural pursuits, and although he is not at present 
personally engaged in farming, yet his past experi- 
ence and frequent visits to his son’s farm, enables 
him to note every operation and know the result, 
with as much exactness as though he were per- 
sonally concerned in the minutie of the everyday 
work. ‘The great improvements made on this 
farm during the five years’ occupancy of Mr Shurt- 
leff and the supervision of the father, has induced 
us to make a few inquiries of our respected friend, 
knowing his willingness to communicate any thing 
which may be beneficial to the farming interest ; 
and our apology for thus addressing him, must be 
the public good. 


Boston, Sept. 26th, 1843. 

Dra. Bens. Saurtierr :—Respected Sir: Since 
my ride with you to your son’s farm in Chelsea, 
last week, I have been revolving in my mind the 
best mode of presenting to the public through the 
N. E. Farmer, the instruction which may be de- 
rived from the visit. The time to make observa- 
tions was so limited that I cannot do justice to the 
farm without making a few more inquiries, “ Yan- 
kee like,” for the benefit of all. As I know you 
are not in the habit of withholding good when it 
is in your power to impart it, f shall ask for fur- 
ther information with the more assurance. 

Ist. How many acres does the farm contain ? 
What proportion of pasturage, tillage, English 
grass, marsh, &v. 

2d. You remarked that when you first took pos- 
session of the farm, there was not five tons of Eng- 
lish hay cut upon the place, and that you now 
cut about 100 tons; How much ground was mow- 
ed then? How much now? You informed me 
that you had purchased but very little manure. 
How was it possible, then, to increase the quanti- 
ty of hay at such a rate, and what were the means 
used to effect such an extraordinary renovation ? 


3d, You showed me a swale now producing large 
crops of English hay, which you assured me was 
covered a few years since, with swamp bushes of 
every description, and was a useless waste, like 
one you pointed ont to me beyond your premises. 
How did you manage to bring this into so produc- 
tive and fine a state ? 

4th. You said something about cutting bushes 
in August, in the old of the moon, when the sign 
was in the heart, as a sure mode of killing them. 
I have had the impression that this was al! “ moon- 
shine,” but your experience appears to prove the 





contrary. What has been your practice and the 


result ? 


5th. I noticed a very luxuriant patch of corn. | 


fodder, eight or ten feet in height, and was told | 
that it was fed out to the milch cows. Is this 
good husbandry ? How much corn do you sow to | 
the acre, to produce such a crop, and when is the | 
time to sow it? How many tons of green fodder | 
do you suppose may be considered a fair estimate | 
for an acre of ground, and how is it prepared and | 
manured ? 

Gth. I perceived you had a very convenient barn, 
spacious and well arranged, and, what is best of | 
all, well filled. I think yon said it was 150 feet | 
by 40, with 18 feet posts. I was particularly | 
struck with the fine cellar under the whoie. I 
counted 40 split stone pillars of massive dimen- 
sions, 10 or 12 feet high, to support the front and 
centre of the building, with the back wall set into 
the side hill from 12 to 16 feet high, of beautiful 
mason work, and very substantial. Will you favor 
me with a more particular description of the barn, 
with cost, as near as you are able to give; the 
manner in which you save the manure, and intend* 
to finish your root cellar, and convey water to your 
cattle ? 

7th. I was shown three different qualities of 
salt hay in the barn. ‘The first was what you call- 
ed ‘goose grass,” very bright and sweet; the 
second, “black or fox grass,” not quite so fine, but 
very fair; and the third poor enough: this you 
called dyke grass. What is the comparative val- 
ue of these grasses with English hay ? 

8th. I was told that on one marsh where you 
did not formerly cut 3 tons of poor hay, you now 
cut more than 30 tons, of the best quality. Was 
this change brought about by ditching, or by what 
means ? 

9th. T noticed on your best marsh that the ditches 
were cut about two rods apart: would it be profita- 
ble to cut an intermediate ditch? What is your 
mode of ditching. and the expense per rod? Is it 
injurious to take a second crop from the marshes ? 
What amount of hay do you cut per acre on your 
improved marshes ? 

10th. Last of all, you took me to another marsh, 
through a number of gates, over the premises of 
other farmers, whose grounds, to all appearance, 
were very rich, indicating large crops of grass. 
This marsh was different in aspect from the others. 
[ts value, you said, did not consist in its crop of 
grass, but in the rich deposits of peat. Here, I 
imagine, is the secret of your luxuriant crops—or, 
perhaps, I may with more propriety call it the ba- 
sis. This peat resembled the fine bog and meadow 
peat, so valuable for composts, found in so many 
places in the country. You informed me that this 
marsh was originally a cedar swamp, but long 
since encroached upon by the sea: no vestige of 
it now appears visible, until exposed by digging. 
Do you use this peat freely? What proportion of 
peat do you mix with your barn manure? What 
distance is the marsh from the barn? What is 
the comparative value of this peat with cominon 
salt mud ? 





llth. As the afternoon was spent, I did not have 
an opportunity to see the cows, which, I understood, 
were kept for milk. Have you any particular 
breed? Have you had any experience with the 
Durham Short-Horns as milkers? How much 
stock is kept on the farm, and how much hay sold 

12th. I observed a thrifty hedge of the Wash- 
ington thorn, five or six feethigh. How long since 
it was planted, and how many years from planting 
does it require to have it strong and thick enough 
to keep out cattle ? 

[I fear I shall trouble you too much to answer 
all the questions proposed : if so, omit such as are 
of less importance, It will be very gratifying to 
learn all the facts in relation to the management 
and economy of the farm, the appearance of which 
is highly creditable to your son, Benj. Shurtleff, jr., 
and speaks wel]! for his industry and skill as a far- 
mer, Yours, with much respect, 


JOSEPH BRECK. 





A Virginia Farm.—A correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Traveller, writing from the valley of the Shen- 
andoah, gives the following account of the Steen- 
bergen farm, situated in that valley, some 40 miles 
above Winchester. Few parts of the United 
States afford examples of more fertile soils, and 
few instances of better cultivated farms than the 
rich valley of the Shenandoah : 

“On ascending the opposite bank of the river, 
we entered the extensive grounds of the celebra- 
ted Steenbergen farm, a view of which is worth a 
day’s journey in mere oppressive heat than we ex- 
perienced today. The farm consists of 7,000 
acres, a large portion of intervale or bottom land, 
and nearly the whole is under cultivation. The 
family mansion is beautifully situated on rising 
ground, overlooking the whole area, and the farm- 
houses are conveniently arranged in the vicinity 
for the overseers and slaves. The hay crop was 
gathered, and the quantity may be judged from the 
fact that from 1500 to 2000 head of cattle are kept 
on the premises. The wheat, too, between 400 
and 500 acres, had been harvested, and much of 
it was already threshed and sent to market. Our 
road passed through a luxuriant field of corn, near- 
ly ripe, embracing a level tract of 600 acres, and a 
richer sight 1 have never seen. Mr Steenbergen, 
who formerly owned this unrivaled farm, and by 
his agricultural skill, extraordinary energy and 
perseverance, in a few years greatly improved the 
strength of the soil, rendered the property more 
valuable, probably, than any other farm in the 
United States.” 

We may add here, as a warning to others, that 
not satisfied with his farm, Mr S. became infected 
with the speculating notions at one time so preva- 
lent; that he was, with many others, unfortunate, 
and when he failed some three or four years since, 
his liabilities amounted to more than a million and 
a half, of which about $650,000 was to the United 
States Bank. Mr 8. is now resident of La Porte, 
Indiana, and his farm has passed into the hands of 
Mr Munn, Lynchburg, Va,—.4/6. Cult. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
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MR WEBSTER’S SPEECH AT ROCHESTER. ‘levy assessments for general purposes—cannot | tection of our Manufactures! It is the protection 
The Rochester Democrat furnishes an extended |open a road, which may be necessary. Govern- | of Agriculture that is wanted. (Great cheering.) 
report of Mr Webster’s speech at the second sup-| ment must do these things, and must take the gen- i Tt is to furnish to onr agricultural products a mar- 


| 
» per of the New York State Agricultural Society, in | 


Rochester, on the evening of the 2ist ult., which 
we should be pleased to present to our readers en- 
tire, did our space permit. | 

We hope we may venture to say of the specch, 
without offending the political or sectional preju- | 
dices of any of our readers, that, (as its distinguish- | 
ed author remarked at Bunker Hil! of the charac- 
ter of Washington,) “it is all ‘American.” It 
speaks his conviction of the importance of agricul- 
ture as the prominent interest of the country, and 
his deep concern for its prosperity—and where he 
argues its claims to the protection of government, 
we may almost say, (as has been observed of one 
of Mr W.’s speeches on another occasion,}) that 
“each sentence contains both a proposition and a 
demonstration.” In devotedness to the true inte- 
rests of the country—the whole country—and in 
ability to defend them, “Sparta has no worthier 
son than he.” 


Mr Wadsworth, President of the Society, pre- 
sided at the supper, and introduced Mr Webster to 
the company, in a very neat speech, alluding to his 
eminent abilities and distinguished services, and 
concluded by giving as a toast—“*The health of 
the Farmer of Marshfield.” 


Mr Wessrer rose, and after expressing his 
thanks for the warm reception given to him, pro- 
ceeded to contrast, in a very able and lucid man. 
ner, the advantages enjoyed ‘by the agriculturists 
of temperate, and the planters of tropical climates, 
(showing how much more highly favored were the 
former above the Jatter,) and concluded his com- 
parison thus :—‘* What is society on a plantation ? 
There is no society. ‘There is capital and labor; 
but independent, free spirits, there are none— 
none—none—and never can be. It is, therefore, 
only in temperate climates—on these favored spots 
of God’s earth—beneath such a sun—such an 
earth as you tread—where true independence 
lives.” 

He then proceeds : 

**Gentlemen—Every body knows that at the 
foundation of all improvement, lies this great busi- 
ness of the cultivation of the earth. If it was for 
his sins that man was condemned to till the earth, 
it was the most beneficent punishment that the Al- 
mighty Being could inflict. 

Now, in regard to the great interests of agricul- 
ture, there are things which individuals may 
do for themselves, and there are things which the 
collected agency of society—which government— 
must do for them. What individuals can do for 
themselves, they should be left todo. But there 
are great objects—great interests—great arrange- 
ments—which are necessary for the enriching of 
the fields of agriculture and those who till them, 
which belong to government ; and government neg- 
lects to fulfil its duty when it neglects them. 


The interests of agriculture, gentlemen, embrace 
much that government should attend to. And 
what is it? Tshall not go through with all that 
might be said upon this subject ; nor shall I read 
a Jecture to governments in general or our govern- 
ment in particular. God forbid. But, I repeat, 
there are things which]individuals cannot do, 
and which government should. Individuals can- 











not protect thamselves from aggression—cannot 


eral agency of society. If government, in fuct, as 
in theory, exists for the good of ati, then it must 
protect att. It must do for individuals what indi- 
viduals cannot do for themselves.” 


The orator here paid a merited tribute to the 





| 


ket—a home market—a large market. I[ have 
many friends in Massachusetts whose capital is 
vested in manufactures. They are deserving of 
the protection and fostering care of the govern- 
ment. Butsupposethey do not get it? They 


illustrious son of New York, the late De Witt|¢?” turn their manufacturing capital to other pur- 
, 


Clinton, and spoke in terms of high praise of her 
internal improvements, by which a large portion of 
her farmers * could reach in an hour, as it were, 
the market for their products.” He then proceed- 
ed to speak on the subject of governmental protec- 
tion to agriculture, as follows: 


“Gentlemen—There is another great object to 
the tiller of our Jands, besides furnishing facilities 
for transmission to market, and that is the exis- 
tence of a market for the surplus products of the 
soil, There must be a market of sale—a market 
of consumption, Will a man toil to till his ground 
—to fill his granaries and his cellars with the pro- 
ducts of the soil, beyond the wants of his own 
family, unless there be some one to buy what he 
has to sell? By means of transportation and this 
market of sale, he must be able to buy what arti- 
cles he may want which he does not raise himself. 
A market of consumption is an object of paramount 
importance to the agriculturist. It is indispensa- 
ble. I do not say that to provide such a market is 
entirely within the control of the government. It 
is not. ‘There are many considerations to be taken 
into account—the policy of other nations--the 
course of trade, and many other reasons, which 
place the complete attainment of such a result be- 
yond the control of the government. But after 
all, say that it is the object of government to 
provide that a market shall exist. It is a work 
which individuals cannot do for themselves, and 
consequently it is the duty of government to do it 
for them. Asa question of political economy— 
(God forbid that I should introduce party politics 
here)—but, as a question of political economy, tlhe 
inquiry will arise, where the surplus products of 
the soil shall find a sale? ‘This, [I repeat, is the 
object of government to provide. In a large, phi- 
losophical, and I might say, philanthropic sense, it 
is for the interest of government to seek to pro- 
mote the interests of its citizens. I said that this 
market of sale and consumption was absolutely 
necessary. Without it, what use would there be 
of these fertile fields of the Genesee valley—the 
richest wheat land upon the face of the earth ? 
Why should a man raise from his farm, beyond the 
wants of his own household, if he cannot find a 
market? Ido not propose to enter into the con- 
sideration of any strictly debateable question: but 
it is an elementary truth—and I say it because it 
is an elementary truth, which no American citizen, 
who will reason—who is not under the dominion 
of names, but who looks to things—will deny— 
that it is not only within the power, but that it is 
the duty of the government to take care that there 
shall be a demand for our agricultural products. 
(Cheers.) 


I do not propose, gentlemen, to enter upon the 
debateable ground of a Protective Tariff, but I will 
say—for I think it, and why not say it ?—[cries of 
‘ Bravo,’ and ‘ Say it’—* say it’]—I do say it, gen- 
tlemen, that the Agriculture of our country is the 
great matter which demands the protection of our 
government. It is a misnomer to speak of the pro- 


suits. 
| facturer as to you—no, not by ten thousand fold, 


‘ments except that of agriculture ? 





Protection is not so important to the manu- 


You want to have open mouths to eat and drink 
what you raise and have to sell—in other words, 
you want a home mwarket—a steady demand for the 
products of your svil, and which are needed by the 
manufacturing, the mercantile, and the seafaring 
community. 

There is, it will be admitted, a large amount of 
capital in the Northern States, vested in manufac- 
tures, and it is but natural that that interest should 
be strenuous in securing the protecticn of the gov- 
ernment. But I insist, gentlemen, in spite of the 
sophistry, and I may say the folly of this age, egre- 
gious as it often is, that the great thing to be look- 
ed for, is a market at home, and a demand at all 
times for the excess of agricultural products, and 
on the other hand, that we should have here at 
home, 8 demand for our manufactures—that there 
should be a constant interchange and intercourse 
among ourselves, that thus our wants might be 
supplied. Itis this that is calculated to make us 
a happy and strong people. It is in regard to this 
subject that our Southern brethren jabor under a 
strange infatuation, There are there respectable 
men—reasoning and candid men, in most respects, 
and yet it is strange to sce how they will reason 
on this subject. 

Gentlemen, I belong to Massachusetts. (Cries 
of * Bravo,’ and ‘Three cheers for old Massachu- 
setts,’ which were given in fine style.) I have 
taken some pains to institute an inquiry in regard 
to the sums annually paid by Massachusetts to 
Virginia and South Carolina, for the agricultural 
products of these States. It amounts to several 
millions of dollars each year. ‘Take the eastern 
part of Virginia and of North Carolina, and what 
have they for sale? One agricultural product, 
and one alone, which is largely consumed by the 
agricultural and manufacturing classes of New 
England and the other Northern States. We pay 


those States annually many millions for that one 


product. We are their best and almost their only 
enstomers. England will not take a bushel of 
their wheat: they look almost exclusively to the 
market at the North. And yet, gentiemen, owing 
partly to prejudice, and partly to that so-called 
free sentiment—their notions and notionalities— 
(for, gentlemen, New England is not the only 
place celebrated for its notions,)—owing to these 
causes, these southern producers uniformly and en- 
tirely reprobate all idea of protecting the agricul- 
tural classes of the North. Yet they are actually 
fed, day by day, by the proceeds of their corn, 
sold to the citizens of the North! the only product 
for which they get a single dollar. Why should 
they seek to drive us in Massachusetts to raise corn 
for ourselves ? to drive us from all other eimploy- 
They can 


raise this agricultural product cheaper than we 
can, and they have only us to buy it of them. You 
may say that this is a strong case—and yet is per- 
fectly true, both as it regards Virginia and North 
I live upon the sandy and barren shore 


Carolina. 
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of Massachusetts. Tam but a poor farmer, and|own country! Why, hoe would they do i in case 
have a great quantity of very poor land. I and/of war? Where would the cotton planter find 
my neighbors, every year, buy Carolina corn, and | ‘sale for his crops ? He would be forced to rely 
we contrive to pay for it, too, in some way. And) alone upon the home market. That is now the 
yet they would induce us to forsake our present! earliest, though not the largest. One-third of the 
pursuits—whether our capital finds employment in cotton crop is disposed of at home. The planter | 
manufactures or upon the sea—and to raise corn!| gets his pay earlier from the northern consumer, 
It is strange infatuation, indeed, arising from a and a price fixed at which he disposes of the re- 
blind adherence to mere political axioms and po-|mainder of the crop. ‘These, gentlemen, are 
litical notions which have grown up in the schoo! | truths—they are elements of political economy, 
of political enigmas—for it may be set down as a} and are as true upon the James river in Virginia 
maxim, that men of. seeming sense will take hold | and in North Carolina, as they are here in New 
stronger and hold on longer, to some abstract the-) York. I do most sincerely hope that the progress 
ory, than men of good sense to sound opinions, | of intelligence and of kind feeling will soon make | 
They like dogmas and theorems which originate | them apparent to all—and that all of the American | 
in the school of enigmas, and it is a fact, that| family will see how much their happiness and dig | 
some men like paradoxes better than simple truths, | nity depend upon the free, the just, and the liberal | 
and it is impossible to argue them out of their fan-| interchange of products among themselves. (Great 
ciful theories. A similar, though perhaps not an | cheering.) | 
equal delusion, possesses others ; and that is, that} Gentlemen, I am troubling you at too great | 
the protection of manufactures is of peculiar and/ length. (Cries of * No, no,’ and*Goon.’) I be-' 
exclusive benefit to those concerned in that pur-!} lieve, however, that what I have said is founded in 
suit,—that the farmers are not interested in that truth. I wish to sce that troth universally prevail. 
protection. But cannot the manufacturer employ | I wish for the advancement of the great science of | 
his capital in other pursuits if it does not yield | agriculture—its interests. I wish for every thing 
hima return? But what is to become of the far-| which is calculated to promote its prosperity—ev- | 
mer who tills the soil, if he cannot find a market! ery thing which teaches every man that he has an 
for his commodity ? Can he change his pursuit ?| interest in every other man.” (Cheers.) 
The fact is, gentlemen, that the protection of those 
who raise and consume the products of agricul- 
ture, is of the highest moment to the man who 
cultivates his lands and has a surplus product 
over what he himself consumes. (Applause.) 
Now, gentlemen, we are Americans. We have 
a vast country, with various climates and various 
pursuits. We have agricultural States and plan- 
tation States. We have manufacturing and com-| ‘Now, gentlemen, I say that in the present) 
mercial interests, and our business is not to bring | state of the world—being at peacc—when all the | 
these various interests into a belligerent and hos- | commercial States are living vpon terms of amity | 
tile position. We should not seek to inflame our|—it is a fitting time to extend the embrace of ami- | 
passions. We should strive to make this one|ty and commercial good fellowship. It has been’ 
great nation and family, jointly concerned in pro-| said by a poet, that “ War is a game which, if the | 
moting each other’s welfare. We should concili-| people were wise, kings would not play at.” The | 
ate, and endeavor to persuade those whose inte-| people will not have war merely to gratify crowned 
rests are thus connected with ours, that these | heads, to establish dynasties, or to effect any ob- 
divers interests are concerned in promoting the | ject not calculated to promote their own happiness. 
improvement and well-being of all. Weshould| Now, gentlemen,I say it is our duty to look 
not set up interest against interest, but labor to carefully and wisely, but with a conciliatory dispo- 
obtain such laws and systems and measures of | sition—to compare notes, to see what will be most 
government, as will conduce to the protection and | for the interest of all to give up or secure, and | 
promotion of the interests of all the citizens of the | still have our free labor properly protected ;—to 
United States. We have, all of us, an interest in| consider what may be done, what arrangements | 
the United States, and in every State, and in the | made, to bring about these results by formal re- | 
various classes who compose the population of ciprocal arrangements, ‘This is sure to come—if 
those States. I believe that eventually, modera-| not in my day, it is still sure to come. All things’ 
tion, and perseverance, and truth, and reason will | are tending to such a result. It is seen in the 
prevail over all the delusions which now divide us| progress of Christianity. We see it in the politi- | 
and drive us to quarrel—and this, too, despite the|cal agitations of other countries. Do you not | 
present clamor and vehemence which prevails in| see, springing up over the face of the whole earth, 
some perts of the country. the free doctrines taught by our ancestors—our 
What I have said of the interests and wants of | own cherished doctrines of popular rights? This 
agriculture in New York and the North, is asj feeling will go on augmenting, until the doctrine 
true of the planting interest of the Southern States, | of the divine right of kings will break upon Eu- 
The first and best market for their cotton is fur-| rope with an irresistible power. The epirit of lib- 
nished by the northern manufacturers. It is as-| erality is re-acting upon Europe with a might fear- 
tonishing—absolutely astonishing, to those who | ful only to those who are unwilling to give up their 
have inquired into the subject, that the Southern | old prejudices ; but great and glorious to the great 
planters, who raise and deal in the products of the | mass ot European minds, who wish the whole hu- 
soil, and rely upon Northern mento take one-|man family to be governed by pure laws, and that 
third of their crop, and fix the price for the bal-| man, the people, shall have, every where, a con- 
ance, without the least charge of freight to them— | trolling agency in his own government. 
it is, I say, astonishing, that they do not see how| I know, gentlemen, that this sentiment must pre- 





Mr W. then proceeded to advocate his project 
of “an equitable arrangement” between the gov- 
ernments of the United States and Great Britain, | | 
by which “the duties shall be taken from English | 
manufactures here, and from American agricultu- 
ral products in England.” We give the conclud- 3 
ing portion of his remarks : 








dependent they are upon the consumers of our! vail. I believe it—firmly believe it. 1 believe 


Sas 








———————— ee 


that the interésts of peace and the interests of hu- 


manity—I believe that the great interests of our 
common religion, which commands us to love one 
another, have come to control government—to say, 
‘Thus far shalt thou come, and no further; and 
here let thy proud waves be staid ;’ and I think I 


see this in every thing and every where—in the 
cautious policy of England, and in the acts of all 
ithe foreign courts, which are but yielding to the 


necessity of the case. 
Gentlemen, I am growing garrulous, (‘ No, no 
—goon.’) I had the happiness to believe this 


| spirit of reciprocity would have a tendency to pro- 


duce a proper result. I believe it to be the poli- 
‘ey of England to be more liberal in her commer- 
cial relations—to counteract the restrictive spirit 
which is supposed to exist, and to adopt a more 


‘liberal policy—a pol.cy more favorable to the com- 


mercial interests of the world. 
Gentlemen, it is most certain that within a few 
months there has been a great change in our inter- 


;course with England. Articles of the growth of 


the State of New York and of the West, have in 
greater profusion than ever before, found their 
way into England. Within six months quitea 
new trade has heen opened. While in the city of 
New York, I took occasion to inquire of my friends 
how it was; and they assured me that cargoes of 


| beef, pork and Jard, were being constantly shipped, 
|and that recently several ships of the largest class 


have left New York for Liverpool and London, 
i exclusively with provisions for those mar- 


“These articles were going out with the hope of 
obtaining fair profits, and partly because they 
were cheap here, and because England had modi- 
fied her tariff. ‘This is quite a new trade. Should 
a policy be adopted to augment this trade, who 
would not rejoice ? The poor of England would 
| be better fed, we would be better paid, and the in. 
‘terests of all would be promoted. 
Gentlemen, I propose to trouble you no farther. 
I say to you that the time has come when the peo- 
ple will consent to give up names and look for 
| great things—to things which belong to their inte- 
|rests. We must look to things; for we may be 


/sure that however local interests prevail, when we 
‘approach the close of life, and look back upon ev- 
very thing done, with a large, broad American feel- 


ing, we will remember with regret all that we did 
| from mere local influences. (Cheers.) Let us re- 
member that our interests are connected with the 
| United States, and with every one of the United 
States. Let us remember there is not a man from 
the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, from Maine 


|to Mississippi, in whose welfare we are not con- 


cerned; and we should show that we have hearts 
and souls big enough to embrace the great empire 
God has given us. And while we are conscious 
that we have social and religious blessings such 
as none other enjoy, let us be true to our own in- 
terests; and now and forever, living and dying, 
remember that we are entirely Americans—Ameri- 
cans forever!” (Nine cheers.) 





Corruption, in the public morals, is like a ball 
of snow—when once set a rolling, it must in- 
crease. It gives momentum to the activity of the 
knave, but it chills the honest man, and makes him 
almost weary of his calling ; and all that corrup- 
tion attracts, it also retains ; for it is easier not to 
fall, than only to fall once, and not to yield asingle 
inch, than having yielded, to regain it.—Lacon. 
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TREATMENT OF HORSES. 


No animal is more subject to ill-treatment than 
the horse. Some, from ill temper, abuse this no- 
ble animal, and ruin him utterly, before he has 
cometo maturity. Others, through lack of judg- 
ment, induce disease and death, before he has lived 
out half the days which nature has assigned him. 

We find but very few indeed, who exercise good 
judgment in breaking, in feeding, and in driving 
the horse. Vicious tricks are learned at an early 
age, and it is often impossible to correct bad hab- 
its when they are once formed. 

We find some horses, of very fine appearance, 
that will insist on setting their own time for start- 
ing. Others will refuse to draw til! after the load 
is fairly under way. Some will kick their best 
friends, and some will bite the ostler when he 
comes to do an act of kindness. 

These are the fruits of education, and most of 
the ugly tricks of horses are learned in breaking. 
The first step to be taken in training a horse, is 
halter breaking. It is quite important when you 
first undertake to control a young horse, that you 
Jet him know that your power is supreme. If you 
let him break his first halter, he will never forget 
it, and should he afterwards find himself confined 
by a cable, he will try its strength, because his 
memory is better than his judgment. 

The young animal should be repeatedly made 
fast in different positions ; and he must have re- 
peated opportunities to test the full virtue of a rope 
about his head. He should be very carefully tied 
till he is fully convinced that there is a power 
above his own strength. When this is once prop- 
erly cone, a single brown thread will hold him and 
a child may lead him. 

When you first require him to move he will not 
be likely to understand you, and you must be very 
cautious how you undertake to get him into mo- 
tion. Your most prudent course will be to invite 
him to accompany another, horse that has been 
trained. After he has been Jed repeatedly by his 
side, he will be more willing to follow you alone. 
The first saddle that is put on his back, should not 
be held up and made to clatter like a scare-crow. 
A padding that he has been allowed to see and to 
learn that it is nota wild beast, will be more suita- 
ble than a common saddle. 

The first load that a young horse is put to draw, 
should be a very light one. If he gets set at the 
first trial, be will remember it as long as he will 
the weak halter; he will suppose that every load 
is too heavy, and that all halters may be broken. 

A well trained horse is a rare chattel ; yet noth- 
ing but plain common sense is necessary to qualify 
any man to break a horse. Some horsemen pre- 
fer to let a young animal have his head till he is 
four years old, and then bring him to the bit and 
the collar at once; but horses that are suffered to 
have their own way till they are four, are likely to 
prefer the sweets of freedom which they have so 
long tasted, to any discipline which can be con. 
trived. The kindest horses are those that were 
halter-broken when they were quite young. 

Treatment of Horses on a Journey.—If you 
would have a horse perform much service, you 
must keep him on hay and grain, or on straw and 
grain. Horses that go out to pasture, cannot be 
expected to perform much labor, If you intend 
that your horse shall perform a long journey, you 
must prepare him beforehand by letting him be 
used to hay anc grain. You will find it most eco- 








nomical on a journey to keep your horses princi- 
pally on grain. You will not always find the best 
of hay at public houses, and if your chief reliance 
is hay, you will soon find your team will fail you. 

Oats are less likely to hurt a horse than other 
grain: there is not so much nutriment in them, but 
there is enough, if you give a sufficient quantity, 
You can buy them by the bushel, if you havea 
span of horses ; or if but one, you can still buy at 
the wholesale price. Some travellers order a half 
bushel of oats for a supper for a single horse, and 
these are given him soon after he is put into the 
stable. He is thus enabled to fill himself with a 
substantial supper and have much time to lie down 
and rest; and he is ready to start in the morning 
as soon as his driver is ready. When half a bush- 
el is given, the traveller is not expected to pay 
any thing for the hay, though a little will be eat. 

Most people suppose that grain is more apt to 
injure a horse if given him when he is warm, than 
at other times. It is hard driving immediately 
after giving grain, that hurts the horse. Many 
have been ruined in this way, but you cannot show 
a case where grain proved injurious merely in con- 
sequence of the warmth of the beast when he eats it. 
— Maine Cult. : 





Independence of the Farmer.—Of all the condi- 
tions of men—and I have mingled with every va- 
riety—I believe in truth that none is so indepen- 
dent as that of an industrious, frugal, and sober 
farmer; none affords more the means of content- 
ment and substantial enjoyment; none, where edu- 
cation has not been neglected, presents better 
opportunities for moral and intellectual improve- 
ment; none calls more loudly for religious grati- 
tude ; none is suited to give a more lively and 
deeper impression of the goodness of God. Some 
years since, in the most rugged parts of New 
Hampshire, along its craggy cliffs and rude and 
bold mountains, J was travelling on horseback, and 
came suddenly upon a plain and moss-covered cot- 
tage, in the very bosom of a valley, where the 
brave settler had planted himself on a few acres of 
land, which alone seemed capable of cultivation. 
Every thing about the residence bespoke industry 
and care. Being fatigued, I stopped to ask re- 
freshment for my horse. A hale young virl, of 
about fifteen, bareheaded and barefooted, but per- 
fectly modest and courteous, with all the ruddi- 
ness of Hebe, and all the nimbleness and vigor of 
Diana, went immediately for an armful of hay and 
a measure full of oats for my horse; and then 
kindly spread a table with a cloth as white as the 
snow-drift, and a bowl of pure milk and brown 
bread for his rider. I never enjoyed a meal more. 
I offered the family pay for their hospitality ; but 
they steadily refused, saying that I was welcome. 

I was not willing thus to tax their kindness, and 
therefore took out a piece of money to give to one 
ef their children that stood near. « No,” said one 
of the parents, “he must not take it; we have no 
use for money.” “Heaven be praised,” said J, 
“that I have found a people without avarice. I 
will not corrupt you ;’ and giving them a hearty 
thank-offering, wished them God’s blessing, and 
took my leave. 

Now here were these humble people, with a 
home which, if it were burned down today, their 
neighbors would rebuild for them tomorrow ; with 
clothing made from their own flocks by their own 
hands; with bread enough, and beef, pork, butter, 





cheese, milk, poultry, eggs, &c., in abundance; a 
good school for six months in the year, where 
their children probably learned more, because they 
knew the value of time, than those who were driv- 
ento school every day in the week and every 
week in the year; with a plain religious meeting 
en Sunday, where, without ostentation or parade, 
they met their ueighbors to exchange friendly sal- 
utations, to hear words of good moral counsel, and 
to worship God in the most simple, but not the 
less acceptable form; and above all, here were 
hearts at peace with the world and with each oth- 
er, full of hospitality to the passing stranger, un- 
cankered by avarice, and undisturbed by ambition. 
Where upon earth, in an humble condition, or in 
any condition, shall we look for a more beautiful 
example of true independence, for a brighter pic- 
ture of the true philosophy of life—Henry Colman. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Sept. 23, 1843. 
From 8S. & G. Hyde—Old Mixon, Noblesse, 


Old Yellow Malacatune, Moore’s Red and Yellow, 
Heath and Orange Rareripe Peaches, The No- 
blesse is a seedling from the old variets, and very 
beautiful. 

From A. D. Capen, a very large apple. 

Very large Egg Plums, from Mr Bryant. 

From Otis Johnson, Bartlett Pears and Black 
Hamburg Grapes. 

Fine Bartlett Pears, from S, Walker. 

Large and beautiful Seedling Peach, from Jno. 
Hovey. 

Elegant Peaches, from J. Munroe, jr. 

Chelmsford Pears, and two large dishes of very 
fine Sweetwater Grapes, open culture, from S, R. 
Johnson. 

From the Public Conservatory, Jambosa Male- 
cencis, (the fragrant Rose Apple, or Malay Apple,) 
a tropical fruit, of high fragrance, and rich, deli- 
cious flavor. 

Froin John Hooper, jr,, Marblehead, the finest 
specimens of Bartlett Pears exhibited this season, 
being very beautifully colored, grown on Quince 
stocks from a tree planted last season ; also, Beurre 
de Pasques, Bilboa Beurre, Belle Flanders, Fortu- 
na, Jalousie, Harvard, Beurre Incomparable, and 
Beurre de Isamburg Pears, 

From J. F. Trull, Beurre de Amalis, Iron, Cat- 
illac, and Andrews Pears—superb specimens. 

From Nathaniel Cooledge, jail yard, Boston, 
some of the finest Peaches exhibited, with black 
and white Grapes, open culture, fine, 

From Dr. J, C. Howard, White Chasselas Grapes, 
open culture, extra fine ; also, Green Smyrna Mel- 
ons, 

From D. Wilbur, jr., Somerset ; Wilbur's Early 
Seedling Pear, very fine, now in eating; also, 
another Seedling called the Hull, large and fine, 
flavor good. 

From Mersrs. Winship, luscious clusters of Figs, 
open culture, very tempting and beautiful. 

From J, L. L. F. Warren, fine specimens of 
Lemon Clingstone, and Royal George Peaches, 
extra ; also, Porter Apples. 

From Josiah Lovett, 2d, Bread Melon from Sici- 
ly, Smyrna Green, Malta, and Sicilian Green do., 
all beautiful and of fine flavor. Hericart, Bezi de 


la Motte, St. Ghislain, Prince’s St. Germain; Cal- 
abasse, St. Michael, Beurre Delberg (?) and Musk 
Summer Bon Chretien Pears; also, a white Apple, 
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without name, handsome ; two Plums, Imperial 
Gage, second crop; Sweetwater Grapes, open cul- 
ture, and a fine cluster of Ever-bearing Raspberry, 

From Mrs. Crehore, Milton, a very fine seedling 
Grape, in color resembling the Catawba, now in 
eating, and decidedly superior to any other native 
Seedling yet exhibited at the rooms, or known by 
the members of the Society present. 

For the Committee, 
JOSEPH BRECK. 

Vegetables.—Fine large Egg Plants and Cauli- 

flowers were exhibited by Dr. J. C. Howard. 





VALUE OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF STRAW 
FOR FODDER. 


Veit, (a German writer upon agriculture,) speak- 
ing of the different kinds of straw as materials of 
fodder, remarks that they should be ranked in the 
following order : 

“I. The straw of the leguminous fruits, and es- 
pecially of lentils, vetches, and peas, is more nu- 
tritious than the straw of seed clover, Al] straw 
of leguminoue fruits, (peas, beans, buckwheat, &<.,) 
is particularly a welcome fodder to sheep, on which 
account it is greatly prized by many sheep-owners, 
and considered equal to hay. 

2. Oatand barley straw is the straw for fodder 
of the cereal fruits. Oat straw is most agreeable, 
and also most nutritious, on account of its peculiar 
taste, for all species of cattle, because on the tips 
of the panicles are usually found unripe grains, 
and oats are usually cut before they are fully ripe. 
Barley straw has, on account of its moisture, and 
short period of vegetation, a high value as fodder, 
and is as nutritious as oat straw, if it were not, as 
is the case, permitted to get fully ripe before reap- 
ing. Yet it is more liable to injure than oat straw, 
because after reaping it imbibes more moisture 
from the air and soil. 

3. The stalk uf Maize (Indian corn,) contains 
much saccharine matter, and therefore very nutri- 
tious and agreeable to all kinds of cattle. The 
cobs, ground up, are likewise an excellent fodder. 

4. Straw of summer wheat and summer rye is 
next in value to oat and barley straw. The straw 
of the usual winter grain fruits is of less value as 
fodder, and is therefore employed more as litter. 
Rye straw is the least valuable of all the cereals. 

5. Buckwheat straw is as good as that of the 
winter grains. 

The average of many experiments as to the pro- 
portion of straw to the grain of the usual straw 
fruits, is to 100 Ibs. of straw and grain, as follows: 


Winter wheat, 47 |bs. 
Winter rye, 40 
Summer wheat, Hy) 
Summer rye, 45 
Oats, 63 
Barley, 66 
Peas, 43 
Beans, 42 


Thaer has given some estimates of the compara- 
tive smount of nutritious matter in different sub- 
stances used for feeding cattle, which may be suit- 
ably introduced here. He says that according to 
experiments, it has been found that 100 parts of 
good hay contain 50 parts which may be reck- 
oned as adapted for nutriment. “ Of 100 parts of 
potatoes reduced tu the same degree of dryness as 
the hay, there are, dry, 30 parts, of which 25 are 
nutritious ; therefore, 94 lbs. of potatoes are equal, 
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in nutriment, to 47 lbs. of hay. Beets have 8 per | Recipe for Preserving Citron Melons.—Take 
cent. of easy, and 4 percent. of harder digestible | some fine citron melons ; pare, core, and cut them 
fibre : their nutritious power may therefore be set into long slices. Then weigh them; and to every 
down at 10 percent. Ruta baga contains 12 per six pounds of melon, allow six pounds of the best 
cent. of nutritious matter: turnips the same.”— | loaf sugar, and the juice and yellow rind (pared off 





Burger's Economy of Farming. 


STYLE OF FARMING IN INDIANA. 

The land is not cleared for cultivation in this 
State, as it usually isin Maine, They never cut 
the trees down, and then burn the cufdown, and 
pile up the logs, and thus have the land all clear 
before they put in the crop. They first deaden 
the trees, This is done by girdling them, that is, 
by cutting through the bark around the tree. This 
done, the trees die the next year. Then, clearing 
away what little brush there may be, they plow the 
land and plant corn with the dead trees a)! stand- 
ing. After a few years, these dead trees are blown 
down by the wind. They then chop them up, not 
by an axe,as we do in Maine, but, by placing a 
chunk across the fallen tree, at convenient distan- 
ces, they set fire to it, and by renewing the brand 
occasionally, they succeed in burning the log into 
a manageable shape. Then they wheel one round 
against another, and by tending them properly 
while burning, they get them al] out of the way 
without much use of the axe. I guess they would 
find some of our eastern hemlocks hard customers. 
For pasturing, they frequently deaden only a part 
of the trees, leaving all the best and most thrifty 
standing. Sowing fine grass among these stand- 
ing trees, they form a woodland pasture, where the 
cattle frequently live all winter, without hay or 
other shelter. 

The fences are made wholly of rails, in what we 
call in Maine, Virginia style, the rails being laid 
zigzag. The fences are usually ten or twelve rails 
high. Ash and poplar furnish excellent rails. In 
erecting their houses, they pay little or no atten- 
tion to the road, but select a spot near a spring, or 
located convenient to their farm in other respects. 
By cutting away a few trees, they may have, by a 
few hours’ labor, as good a road as the public high- 
way usually is. In travelling through the country 
in the interior, you might see but a few of the best 
farms and dwellings, unless you leave the public 
highway and go off into by-paths. 

The plowing is done by horse-power, oxen be- 
ing seldom used. The corn is hoed altogether by 
horses. A small boy with a horse and plow, will 
go over a large field in a few days, plowing be- 
tween the rows both ways, and that is al! the hoe- 
ing the corn gets. The hay is cut after the wheat 
harvest is over, and stacked. In the winter the 
cattle go to the stacks and help themselves. The 
hay is never stowed in barns and fed out to cattle, 
as in the east. The wheat is cradled, stacked, and 
when dry,'threshed out by the horses, 

The threshing floor is of primitive fashion, such 
as old Abraham used, consisting of a bed of earth, 
of convenient dimensions, made smooth and hard. 
The corn is picked off from the stalks, and the cat- 
tle aie then turned into fodder. The potatoes are 
dug and heaped up in the garden, and covered 
with a few inches of earth, When the family 
want a mess for dinner, they take a hole in the 
heap, and dig the potatoes out, and stop the hole 
up with a little straw. Cabbages and other gar- 
den vegetables, are preserved in the same tranner 
as potatoes. Sometimes, instead of gathering the 
corn from the field, they turn in a drove of hogs to 
fatten for the market.—Portland Argus. 


{ Stone pump or spring water, till the water is highly 


| very thin,) of four large fresh lemons; also half a 
| pound of race ginger. 
| Put the slices of melon into a preserving kettle, 
/cover them with strong alum-water, and boil them 
jhalfan hour, or longer if they do not look quite 
iclear. Then drain them, lay them in a broad ves- 
| sel of cold water, cover them, and let them stand 
all night, In the morning, tie the race ginger in 
a thin musiin cloth, and boil it in three pints of 


flavored. ‘Then take out the bag of ginger. Hav- 
| ing broken up the sugar, put it into a clean pre- 
| serving kettle, and pour the ginger water over it, 

When the sugar has all melted, set it over the 
fire, put in the yellow peel of the lemons, and boil 
and skim til] no more scum rises. Then remove 
the lemon peels, put in the sliced melons and the 
juice of the lemons, and boil them in the syrup till 
the slices are all quite transparent, but not till they 
break. When done, put the citron and syrup ina 
dry, cool, dark place, and have it uncovered for 
two or three days, till all the watery particles have 
exhaled, Put the slices into wide-mouthed glass 
jars, and pour in the syrup. Lay inside of each 
jar upon the surface of the syrup, a double white 
tissue paper, cut to fit, and close the jars. This 
will be found a delicious sweetmeat, equal to any 
brought from the West Indies. We recommend 
it highly.— Miss Leslie. 





Girls, do you hear that 2—A contemporary holds 
forth as ‘follows. He talks like a book. Hear 
him.— Western pap. 

Ladies at Work.—Young ladies miss a figure 
when they blush and make a dozen apologies to 
their male acquaintances, who happen to find them 
at the tub, with a check apron on, and sleeves up. 
Cobbett fell in love with his wife when in this in- 
teresting condition; and no woman was of more 
service to man. Real men—men of sterling 
sense—are always pleased to see their female ac- 
quaintances at work, Then never blush, never 
apologize, if found in your homespun attire, stirr- 
ing coffee, washing the hearth, or rinsing the 
clothes. It should be your pride and glory to la- 
bor, for industrious habits are certainly the best 
recommendation you can bring to worthy young 
men who are seeking wives. Those who would 
sneer at these habits, you may depend upon it, Will 
make poor companions, for they are miserable 
fools and consummate blockheads. 

Lard Oil for Light Houses.—Mr Hussey, light- 
house keeper at Cleveland, and Mr Milford super- 
intendent of light-houses in Cleveland district, pub- 
lish statements in the Cleveland Herald, that lard- 
oil has been tried in the light house and beacon at 
Cleveland district, and that the result of the ex- 
periment is, that lard oil furnishes a better and 
cheaper light than is afforded by sperm oil. 





We know the effects of many things, but the 
causes of few; experience, therefore, is a surer 
guide than imagination, and inquiry than conjec- 
ture. But those physical difficulties which you 
cannot account for, be very slow to arraign—for he 
that would be wiser than nature, would be wiser 
than God.—Lacon. 
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Boston, Wepnespay, Oct. 4, 1843. 


MR PUTNAM'S RETIRACY, &c. 

In our paper of last week, our readers were no doubt 
take by surprise at the announcement of Mr Purnam 
that he had retired from the editorial chair. We should 
have been well satisfied to have secured his services 
longer as editor, for we feel assured he hns conducted 
the paper with as much ability as any of its former edi- 
tors. We have evidence of this from the attestation of 
many of our valued agricultural friends. We trust, how- 
ever, he will do better, in a pecuniary point of view, 
than to have retained his position with us as editor ; 
and must therefore be content, and wish him all the 
prosperity and success in his new vocation he deserves, 
which, could we meet it out to him ourrelves, would be 
in large measures. 

But while he has thrown off his responsibility as edi- 
tor, his interest in agricultural pursuits remains the 
same, and his attachment to the old New Encranp 
Farmer, will constrain him to remember us occasion- 
ally, we hope often, and favor us with communications 
as he moy find time and opportunity. 

As Mr Putnam has given his valedictory, the subscri- 
ber must of necessity come forward as his successur—at 
least for the present; and he must be allowed to say, 
that he takes this responsible step with no little reluc- 
tance, especially when he remembers that his predeces- 
sors were gentlemen of liberal education, whose oppor- 
tunities for acquiring knowledge were vastly superior to 
those the writer enjoyed in early life. But having been 
forced into this position by necessity, he will try to do 
his best to keep up the character of the paper, and he 
flatters himself he shall be enabled to doit. Although 
he was not bred a practical farmer, his extensive ac- 
quaintanee with practical men, with whom it has been 
his privilege to hold frequent intercourse for the last 
fifteen years, and his own experience in the garden and 
on the farm, during the same time, with a select library 
of agricultural books at his command, and with the ar- 
rangemnents made in the businesa of the store, so as to 
give him more Icisure,—with these aids, he hopes he 
shall be enabled to make the paper interesting and in- 
structive. 

If we glance at the contents of the twentyone pub- 
lished volumes of the N. E. Farmer, we shall there find 
embodied the thoughts and experience of our most emi- 
nent agricultural men for the last twentyone years. 
These volumes contain the best history of the agricul- 
ture of our country in existence. By a more careful 
perusal of the contents, we shall find very little to offend 
the taste, or that is prejudicial to good morals. It will 
be our aim to continue this work ‘in the same style and 
on the same basis, making agriculture the prominent 
theme—and on its pages which are yet to be issued, we 
hopo the present race of distinguished and practical ag- 
ricultural gentlemen will suffer their thoughts and opin- 
ions to be recorded as a memorial of their zeal and in- 
terest in this great cause, as the thoughts and experi- 
ence of Fessenden, of Buel, ef Lowell, and of Prince, 
and a host of others do in the pages of the past, and 
who though dead, live in the grateful remembrance of 
the friends of agriculture now upon the stage of action. 


JOSEPH BRECK. 





7 The Worcester Cattle Show will take place at 
Worcester this day, Address by Rev. Mr Kittredge, of 
that town. 


FLOWING CRANBERRY MEADOWS. 


Since writing the article on Cranberries, published in | 
last week's paper, we have conversed with a dealer in 
fruits, vegetables, &c., who says that a gentleman with | 
whom he is acquainted, purchased a cranberry meadow, | 
within twenty miles of the city, for which he paid nine- 
teen hundred dollars, and was atan expense of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to buill a dam, so that he could 
command water to bring upon it at his pleasure. This) 
he did to protect the vines {rom the frost in an open | 
winter, or if he chose, in the spring. The result is, he | 
has saved his crop this year, while many meadows have | 
suffered severely either from the winter or spring frosts, | 
consequently there is a scarcity. 


This gentleman calcu- | 
which, at the present market price, two dollars per bush- 
el, will amount to the snug sum of $1400. If this is 
not doing pretty well, we should like to know what is 
doing well. 

This same dealer says large quantities are shipped to 
various parts of the world, and that he has himself 
handled a thousand bushe!s per week, in seasons of 
plenty ; that he has had orders from the U. S. Navy for 
cranberries for the East India station. 

‘They are put into good sound casks, which are then 
filled up with water. In this state they may be sent 
with safety into any climate, and kept sound and hard. 
[t must not be supposed that the dealer and shipper are 
always remunerated for their trouble. It sometimes 
proves a profitless speculation. They are an article 
which, when too many are sent te a particular place, 
may glut the market. Be this as it may, there are gen- 
erally purchasers in the city for all that are saved or| 
will be saved from artificial or natural meadows in this 
section of the country for any length of time to come, 
which, at a moderate price, will pay well. 





ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Annual Exhibition by this Society took place at 
Andover, South Parish, on Wednesday {last. The day 
was favorable, and we learn that the Show in all its 
branches, was well sustained, with un increased interest 
manifest over that of previous years. The Salem Ga- 
zctte remarks : 

“The address by Mr Saltonstall was replete with 
sound sentiment, eloquently expressed. His description 
of the duties and the privileges of the American farmer, 
who cultivates his own acres, could not fuil to impress 
on the mind the high responsibilities of the farmer to 
sociery. We were particularly pleased with the just 
and appropriate notice of the venerable Timothy Pick- 
ering, to whom this Seciety owes its existence and much 
of its prosperity.” 

The premiums on plowing were won as follows ; 

Double Teams. 


Moses Pettingill, ‘Topsfield, $12 
Henry Cummings, Andover, 10 
Joseph Chandler, do. 8 
Dean Robinson, West Newbury, 6 


Single Teams. 
Perley Tapley, Danvers, 





Elias Chickering, Andover, 8 

Moody B. Abbot, = 6 

Charles Foster, 6 4 
Horse Teams. 

John Marland, Andover, $8 

Sam’] M. Parker, “ 6 

John Stevens, 6 5 





j 
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Erratum.—Mrs. Crehore, who exhibited the fine na- | 
tive seedling Grapes, noticed in our last, is a resident of 
| Milton, not Quincy, as stated in the notice. | 
| 





eee | 
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lates upon 700 bushels from his meadow this year, |® 


| places, ice formed a quarter of an inch thick. 


— 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


Saturday, Sept. 30, 1843. 


‘The display of fruits this day, at the Society's Room, 
was very good, and indicative of an increasing interest 
in the community, on subjects of horticulture. Several 
new contributors presented specimens of their works, as 
will be seen by the report. 

By the President of the Society, very superior speci- 
meus of Blue lmperatrice Plum. 

From Mr J. F. Allen, Salem; very fine Pears, var. 
Gansell’s Bergamot, Seckel, and St. Michael. 

From Mr John Gordon, Brighton ; splendid speci- 
esau of the Duchess d’ Angouleme, and fine Napoleon 

ears. 

From Mr S. W. Cole, an Imperial Water Melon, very 
ood. 

From Mr 8. R. Johnson, Charlestown ; fine speci- 
mens cf Sweetwater Grapes, open culture. 
From J. Tillson, South Boston ; Isabella Grapes, very 
fine. 

From S. Pond, Cambridgeport ; Pears, var. Duchess 
d’ Angouleme, Marie Louise and Heatheote—lair spe- 
cimens. 

From Mr J. C. Howard, fair specimens of Sweetwater 
and Isabella Grapes, open culture. 

From Mr Jno, Howe, Brookline ; Apples, var. Bald- 
win, Russet and Greening. Pears, var. Calabasse Bose, 
Beurre, Capiaumont, and three dishes without names. 

From Mr L. P. Grosvenor, Pomfret, Conn. ; beauti- 
ful specimen of the Summer Pearmain Apple. 

From Mr John Hill, Cambridge, superivr specimen 
of Old Mixon Peach. F 

From Mr Samuel Walker, Roxbury ; beautiful speci- 
mens of the Andrews and Flemish Beauty Pears. 

From Mr Thos. Mason, Roxbury; Black Hamburg 
and White Muscat Grapes, very fine. 

From Mr James Munroe, jr., Cambridge; very fine 


| Pears, var. St. Michael, Louis Bonne d’ Jersey, Cala- 


basse Bosc, and Roi d’ Wirtemburg(?) Also, one dish 
of Peaches. 

From Mr J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton; Lemon 
Clingstone Peaches. 

From Mr E. Wight, Dedham; Gillyflower Apple, 
fine specimen. 

From Mr S. G. Whitney, a dish of Seedling Pears, 
also, a cluster of the same fruit, large and fine specimens. 

From Mr G. W. Ellis, a dish of Peaches. 

From Mr J. W. Seaver, Dorchester; Louis Bonne @’ 
Jersey and Napoleon Pears; also, Seedling Peaches, 
very good specimens. 

From Mr J. Arnold, Milton; superior Black Ham- 
burg Grapes. 

From Mr K. Bailey, Charlestown ; fine Sweetwater 
Grapes, open culture ; also, two dishes of Peaches. 

A basket of fruit, containing several kinds of Peaches 
and Apples, among them sever:.] seedling varietics, was 
received by the committee, and will be examined and 
reported the next week. 

For the Committee, 
J L.L. F. WARREN. 





DAHLIA SHOW. 


Saturday last was the day appointed for the exhibi- 
tion of Dablias for the Horticultural Society's premiums. 
In consequence of the frost, there was very litile compe- 
titiun, as many of the amateurs in the country suffered 
the loss of all their flowers. Our city friends and some 
others, whose Dahlias were in sheltered situations, were 
more fortunate. ‘There was quite a show of flowers, 
but the quality generally, very inferior ; and those 
which gained the premiums, would not, in common sea- 
sons, be considered any thing very extraordinary. 


(7 There was a severe frost on Wednesday night last, 
which destroyed the vines and other tender plants in 
the vicinity of Boston. ack in the country, in some 
Thecorn, 
we believe, was out of danger, and from all accounts 
the crop is better than was anticipated. 





{FThe Committee on Swine of the Worcester Agri- 


‘cul. Society, consists of Wm. Lincoln, Esq , chairman, 


and six other gentlemen uf the name of Bacon. The 

U. 8. Gazette remarks: “* We have heard of a Rump 
arliament, but never before of a Bacon committee 
hese sons of Ham, however, may do much good.”’ 
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THERMOMETRICAL., 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the Chermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of ths New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Nortierly exovosure, for the week ending Oct. 1. 


























~ Oct. 1843. | 7,a.0., 12,M. | 5,P.M. | Wind. 
Fonday, - 25] 56 56 67 | E. 
Tuesday, 25/ 56 | 64 66 6| N.~ 
Welnesday, 27 43 | 52 44 | N. 
‘Thursday, 28 | 34 60 50 N. W. 
Fri lay, 29! 42 | 62 | 56 | c. 
Saturday, 20] 43 64 58 i. 
Sunday, 1) 52 | s8 | 8 | E. 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Oct. 2, 1843. 


Reported forthe N. E. Farmer. 

At Market 950 Beef Cattle, 875 Stores, 4000 Sheep 
and 2050 Swine. 

Inices.— Beef Cattle—A small advance was effected 
from last week. We quote extra $4 50, first quality $4 
a4 25, second quality $3.75 a 4.00, third quality $2.50 a 
3.50. 

Stores—Two year old $8 a 13. 
$)1 a 17. 

Sheep.—Small lots from thirty to fifty were sold from 
50 ctsto $1.42, $1.50. Wethers from $1.25 to 1.75. 

Swine.—Shoats to peddle 4 1-2 for sows and 5 1-2 
for barrows. Ohio Hogs 4 and 41-2. Large barrows 
41-4. At retail from 5 to 6 1-2. 


Three year old 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, @0:00 to 2 50 per bushel. Red Top 
45 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 00 to12c.—Southern, 0 
allc. flax Seed, $@ 00 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $2 25 per bushel. 


GRAIN. The market for all kinds of Grain remains ex- 
cessively dull, and the views of dealers for yellow Corn are 
at still lower rates. 


Corn—Northern, old, bushel 56 to 00—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 54 2 55—Southern flat yellow, new, 51 a 52— 
do. do. white 59a 00--do New Orleans, 48 a 50—Barley 
00 2 00 —Rye, Northern, 63 a 65—do. Southern, 60 a 62 — 
Oats, Southern, 26 a 283—Northern do, 29 to 30—Beans, per 
bushel | 60 a1 62.—Shorts, per double bush. 22 a 35 —-Bran, 
18 a 20. 


FLOUR. The market has varied in price from day to 
day during the past week 6 1-4 a 12 1-2cts per brl. Hold- 
ers manifested at the close more readiness to sell, the wea- 
ther being favorable for the arrival of expected supplies, 


Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos.cr. $4 75 a 4 87 —do. 
wharf, $0 00 a 0 00—do. free of garlic, $4 62 a 0 00—Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos, $4 50 a 4 62 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 
mos. $1 62 a 4 75—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 000 a0 00. 
—Georgetown, 8500 a 5 25—Kichmond Canal, $0 00 a0 00 
—do. City, $0 00 a 0 00—Petershurgh, South side 80 00 a 0 00 
—do. Country $0 00 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, $4 75 a 
0 00— do fancy brands $4 387 a 6 00 — Ohio via Canal, 
80 00 a 0 00—do do New Orleans, cash $4 504462. Rye, 
$3 00 a 3 25—Indian Meal in bbls. 82 75 a 0 00. 


PROVIS{ONS. The transactions have been very cir- 
cumscribed, and prices are less firmly sustained. 


Beef—Mess 4 1o. new hbl. $3 00 28 25—Navy—87 00a 
750.—No. 1,675 2000—do Prime $0 00a 0 00—Pork— 
Extra elear 4 mo. bbl. $1350 a 1400—do Clear $1250 a 1300 
do. Mess, 11 00 all 50—do Prime $10 00 a 10 50—do Mess 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 80 000000 
do. Cargo do. 0 2000— —Clear do do $00 90 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 0 a 0\—do store, uninspected, 7 a 9—do 
dairy, 19 cts. a 14—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 00 a 00 —do 
Souih and Western, 54 a 64 — Hams, Boston, 6 a 64 
Southern and Western, 54 a 64—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a4 1-2—do new milk, 5 a6. 


WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad 
val. All whereof the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 


Sales to a moderate extent have been made, including 200 
a 300 bales Buenos Ayres and Sinyrna, exact price not yet 
transpired. 











Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lh. 37 a 40 ¢.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 33 a 35--Do 3-4 do 32 a 00—Do. 1-2do 
29 a 30--1-4 and common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 23--Do. unwashed, 9 a 12 — Bengasi do 
6 a8--Saxony, clean. 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 


| ao. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 23 | 
a 32--No. 1 do. do, do, 25 a27—No. 2 do do do 19a 22—| 


No. 3 do do do i2a 15. 

HOPS. Duty 20 percent. 

About 160 bales have come in this week, most!y inspect- 
ed, a part of which have been taken to fill contracts with 


the brewers here, and at the South. Some sinall Jots have 


been sold at 7 a 8c, at which prices more is offered ; 60 bales | 


shipped to Philadelphia for sale. 
Ist sort Mass. 1843, lb. 7a 0. 1842,6a8, 


HAY, 14 to 16 per ton— Eastern Screwed 89 to L1. 
CHEESE-—Shipping and 4meal, 3 to 4 i-2c.——New 6 to 6. 
EGGS, 12a 14. 





STRAWBERRIES, &c. 
WM. R. PRINCE & CO., offer for sale the following va- 


rieties : 
Myatt’s British Queen, first in size and quality, the lar- 


gest variety we have yet seen, and very productive. 85,0 
per hundred. 
Hovey’s ee dling very large, and productive, $5,00 per 


hundred. 

Warren’s Methven, and Elt oneedling,each $5,00 per 
hundred. 

Ross’ Pheenix, very large and highest flavored, and a very 
distinct fruit, $3,00 per dozen. 

Garnestone Scarlet and Swainstone’s eedling, now first 
offered, $3,00 per dozen. 

Montevideo scarlet, an excellent Roseberry variety, $2,00 
per hundred, 

Prince Albert, a new English variety, $5,00 per pair. 

Also, Myatt’s Eliza, Myatt’s Pine, Bishops’ Orange, 
Keene’s Seedling, Downton, Black Roseberry, and all other 
varieties at the lowest rates. 

No order for less than $5, can be supplied and the amount 
to be transmitted with the order. 

They can be sent by Harnden’s Express, at trivial expense 
to Boston and to other places. 

Prince’s Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, &c., in 
which all the estimable varieties of Apples, Pears, and oth- 
er fruits, are critically described, and all the bad and iuferi- 
or varieties designated, is now in press, and will be sent to 


every post paid applicant. 
WM. R. PRINCE, & CO. 
Lin. Bot. Garden and Nurseries, 


Flushing, Aug. 25th, 1843. 
CROWN IMPERIALS, TULIPS, &c. 

Tue subscribers have on hand and for sale a supply of 
Créwn Imperials, Tulips, White Lillies, Paonies, Narcis- 
sus, Hyacinths, &c. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Sept. 27, 1843. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

Tue subscribers offer for sale twenty varieties of new 
Chrysanthemums of the most superb and rare sorts, at 50 
cents per pet. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

Boston, Sept. 27. 





SCIONS FROM BEARING TREES. 

The subscriber at his grounds adjoining the Pomological 
Garden on Dearborn Street, North Salem, offers for sale 
scions from bearing fruit trees. Among them are the follow- 
ing 

PEAR 8. 

Bartlett—Columbian Virgaliea—Beurre Romain—Urban- 
iste—Washington—Beurre Diel—Beurre Bosc—Josephine— 
Easter Beurre—Bloodgood—Summer Franc Real—Clion— 
Lewis—Winter Nelis, &c. 

PEACHES. 

Malta—Early Royal George—Early York—No!)lesse— 
Red Cheek Melacaton—Murray’s Early Ann— Blush Pine 
Apple—Washington Freestone—Cooledge’s Favorite, &c. 

APPLES. 

Minister — Hubbardston Nonsuch — Danver’s 

Sweet, &c. 


Winter 


PLUMS. 

Coe’s Golden Drop—Violet Per‘rigon — Roe’s Yellow 
Gage—Green Gage-—Violet do.—Washington— Imperial— 
Cruger’s Scarlet—Frost Gage—Pond’s Seedling. &c. 

Sept. 6. JOHN M. IVES. 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains, For sale by J. BRECK &CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 
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STRAWBERRIES! 

| The subscriber can supply all the most esteemed varieties 
}of Strawberries now in cultivation. The present is consid- 
jered a good time for the formation of new beds. The fol- 
| lowing are the prices per hundred plants :— 

| _ Hovey's Seedling—a very superior variety, of large sized, 
$5,00 
Keene's Seedling—Large fruit, very high flavor and high 


| fine flavor, abundant bearer, and very hardy, 


perfume, $2.00 
| , Bishop's Orange-- Fine size, abundant bearer and supe- 
| rior flavor, $2,00 


_ Elton Seedling—Very \arge fruit of a superior flavor, eon- 
sidered one of the best in England, 5,00 
| Myatt’s Pine—A delicious fruit, $3,080 
| ‘The old varieties furnished at $1.00 per hundred. 

) Orders sent by mail enclosing the money will be pune- 
| tually atteaded to, and the plants well packed for transpor- 
| tation. JOSEPH BRECK. 
Boston, Aug. 15, 1843. 





| STRAWBERRIES! 
| 





The subscriber would most respectfully give notice to those 
who are desirous of cultivating the most delicious Fr: it,that 
| he will offer his select collection of Plants, at the following 


| reduced rates, in order that all nay be enabled to grow them. 
| ‘ ° Ss . ° 
| Having been engaged for twelve years in raising this Fruit 


| extensively, he is enabled, by his knowledge of the choice 
| Varieties, and the best modes of cultivation, to offer the most 
| extensive assortment of Plants and iu the finest condition, of 
| any cultivator in the country. Persons may satisfy them- 
| selves of this fact by a visit to his Gardens. 

Warren’s Seeding Methven—.\ very superior variety, a 
great bearer, perfectly hardy, the fruit often measuring six 
inches in circumference. Price per hundred plants, %5,00 

Hovey’s Seedling—A splendid fruit, bears abundantly,and 
worthy of extensive cultivation, $5,00 

_Keene’s Seedling—Large fruit, and of very high flavor and 
rich perfume, $2,00 

Bishop's Orange.—Very fine size and abundant bearer, 


82,00 
Myatt’s Pine—A delicious fruit, 22,00 
Downton—A superior and large fruit, $2,00 


The above varieties are all of the most superior kinds,and 
can be highly recommended. 


The following old varieties will be furnished at $4,00 per 
hundred :— 
Early Virginia, 
Methven Castle, and 
Royal Scarlet, English Wood. 


Where one thousand Plants are ordered, a discount of 26 
per cent will be allowed. 


Zp Every Plant sent from the Gardens will be warranted 
true. The several varieties, carefully labelled and securely 
packed, so as to be transported any distance in safety, and 
where it is desired, directions for planting and cultivation 
will accompany the Plants. 

The months of August and September are the best months 
in the year for making plantations of this Fruit. Those 
made at this season and properly treated will produce fruit 
the coming season. 

Orders enclosing the amount wanted or with references, 
and left with Geo. W. Warren & Co. 192 Washington street, 
Boston, or forwarded by mail to the subscriber, will receive 
immediate and careful attention 
JAMES L. L. F. WARREN, 

Nonantum Vale, brighton. 


Hauthois, 


Aug. 15 
POUDRETTE! POUUDRETTE!! 

The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale, 
Poudretie in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bap- 
rels in order for shipping, or transportation by wagon or Rail 
Road. 

The oe of five years past has satisfied many 
farmers, that this manure has the quickest operation upom 
vegetable matter, producing greater abundance, and is the 
cheapest manure they have ever tried. 

Orders left atthe New England Seed Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention. 

For sale by J. BRECK & CO, 51 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. Oct. 26. 








WANTED A SITUATION AS GARDENER. 


A young man who is well acquainted with Gardening ia 
its various branches, and who can give satisfactory testime- 
nials, wishes a situation. He will, if required, take charge 
of ahorse and cow. Please apply at the Office of the N. 
E. Farmer, 52 North Market Street. Aug. 8. 





HARRIS’ TREATISE ON INSECTS. 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Harris’ Treatise 
on Insects. Price $2. Also, the second edition of Dana’s 
Muck Manual, price 625 cts. Feb 16. 








NEW 


ENGLAND FARMER. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Beggars in Ireland.—\ intended to say a word, 


in another place, about the Irish poor-house system. | 


Each county has its spacious and expensive poor- 
house, for the erection and support of which, the 
property of Ireland is heavily taxed. But I am 
told that the system dees not work well, The 
poor, unless driven to the direst extremity, will not 
go to the poor-houses. Women evince the strong- 
est aversion to these places, mainly, it is said, be- 
cause they are there deprived of the chances of 
occasionally tasting tea and tobaceo. There is 
another objection, which some speak of with hor- 
ror. They are not only scrubbed clean when they 
go there, but are required to perform daily ablu- 
tions in cold water! This they do not like. “It 
is bad enough,” said one of them, “to be compell- 
ed to drink their ugly cold water, bad luck to them, 
without having the life frozen out of you with 
washing in it every morning.” 

The coach, at several of the first changes out of 
Dublin, was beset by an unusual number of very 
importunate beggar women, whose claims upon our 
charity were urged sometimes in the most piteous 
accents, and at others with an adroitness and hu- 
mor quite amusing. At Drogheda, the beggars be- 
sieged us ina way which, though embarrassing to 
a young lady, was quite amusing to the other pas- 
sengers. In handing this lady into the coach after 
dinner, a woman approached us, saying, “ Your 
honor will sure give something to a poor, starving 
widow for the sake of the sweet lady that owns 
you.” ‘To get rid of this mode of attack, I gave 
herapenny. This encouraged another, who ex- 
claimed, “ Your honor’s a happy man, with such a 
beautiful lady by your side. Don’t forget a poor 
creature with eight starving childers.” She got 
her penny, and departed only to give placetoa 
third, who began, * Long life to your honor and 
your honor’s beautiful lady, May you find the 
sweet little ones quite well when you get home.” 
This one gave place to another, who commenced, 
‘* God bless your honor and long, long life to your 
honor’s jewel of a lady, It was a lucky day she 
made choice of your honor, who is so good to the 
poor widows.” This, to use a cant phrase, was 
“coming it too strong,” and the lady exclaimed, 
“Go away, you jade—I am not married at all.” 
But, nothing daunted, the hag continued—* Well, 
if not married already, it’s soon you will be, for 
you’re too good and sweet a lady to let his honor 
be breaking his heart for you.” My small coin 
was exhausted, and rather than stand such fire, the 
Jady gave the “jade” a penny herself, when we 
were spared farther annoyance by the starting of 
the coach, which dashed the hopes of half a score 
of other ‘‘ widows” who were gathering for the 
onset.— Weed’s Letters. 





Parliamentary Wisdom.—Legislative blunders 
are not less amusing than instructive. An Eng- 
ligh paper states that so carelessly have acts of 
Parliament been framed, that one, in prohibiting 
the doing of a certain act under pain of transpor- 
tation, contained a clause dividing the penalty be- 
tween tho King and the informer! 

The 6th of George III., passed for the protec- 
tion of timber trees, enumerates all the trees which 
it was supposed would come under the denomina- 
tion. Seven years afterwards, it was necessary to 


pass another act, adding to the enumeration poplar, 
alder, larch, maple, and hornbeem trees. 





OCT, 4, 1843. 





An act of Edward VI. made it a capital felony 
to steal horses: it was doubtful if this included 
the stealing of a single horse, and an explanatory 
act was accordingly passed to remove the doubt. 

In one session, there was a law made subjecting 
hackney coachmen to a penalty, if they had not a 
|check rein; and the next session another law was 
passed, requiring the coachman to hold the rein in 
his hand. 

Lord Rochester, the wit of Charles’s days, is 
said to have complied with the directions of an act 
of parliament requiring a lamp to be placed over 
every door; but he would not suffer it to be light- 
ed, the act containing no words to that effect. 

Sheridan used to compare the numerous acts 
amending the errors of preceding acts, to the story 
of “the house that Jack built.” “First comes a 
bill imposing a tax; then comes a bill to amend a 
bill imposing a tax ; then a bill to explain the bill 
for amending the bill imposing the tax ; followed 
by another bill for remedying the defects of the 
bill to explain the bill for amending a bill for im- 
posing the tax; and so on ad infinitum.” 

We could scarcely expect to find food for mirth 
inthe solemn records of Parliament; but rarely 
can we read them, at least such as relate to our 
early ages, Without meeting with some absurdity 
rendering the maintenance of gravity a difficult 
matter. While a bill for the improvement of the 
London police, brought into the House of Commons 
in George III.’s reign, was going throngh Commit- 
tee, a clause was read which enacted that the 
watchman should be compelled to sleep in the day- 
time. An old baronet rose and proposed that the 
clause should be extended to embrace members of 
the House of Commons, for gout had many nights 
past prevented his sleep, and he doubted not that 
others as wel] as himself, would be glad to be com- 


pelled to sleep !”—English pap. 








Calico Printing.—A correspondent of the Roch- 
ester Democrat, who writes from Providence, R. I., 
gives a brief and interesting history of calico print- 
ing in the United States. The first effort of the 
art was made in Taunton, Mass., in 1825, when 
calicoes were from three to six times their present 
price. This pioneer enterprise failed, but other 
manufactories started up. 

The gradual decline uf duties on foreign prints 
1832, affected the prosperity of the American 
works, but they took a fresh start under the last 
tariff. The revival of business has given them 
new vigor, and the number of machines now in 
operation is one hundred and twenty. In 1836, 
over 150,000,000 yards of calicoes were imported. 
Last year the importations fell off to 15,000,000 
yards, while the American prints made in 1842, 
reached the enormous amount of 158,028,000 yards, 
worth $14,600,000. The capital employed in all 
branches of the business, is not far from $8,000,000. 
The tables are now turned, and instead of import- 
ing, the United States are beginning to export cal- 
icoes. In quality, the domestic article will fully 
compete with the foreign.—Salem Gaz. 





To diminish envy, let us consider not what oth- 
ers possess, but what they enjoy: mere riches may 
be the gift of Jucky accident or blind chance, but 
happiness must be the result of prudent preference 
and rational design; the highest happiness, then, 
can have no other foundation than the deepest 
wisdom ; and the happiest fool is only as happy as 
he knows how to be.—Lacon. 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 

Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning tn every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould board has he a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comunitiee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

** Should our opinion be po as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm; we might perhaps say io 
the inquirer, if your land is mostiy light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN wiTH Mr. Howanp’s.” i 

Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, *vith the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 lhs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, te 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Biesgte are much the strongest and most sulstantially 

e. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost alout 
pee 50, and with cutter $1, with wheel and eutter, 82 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, a% 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, hy 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 


This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut- 
ting Ruta Baga, Mangel Wourtzel, and other roots. The 
great objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 
into slices, which makes it almost impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of them: this machine with a little alteration 
cuts them into large or small pieces, of such shape as is 
most convenient for the cattle to eat. It will cut with ease 
from one to two bushels of roots per minute. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No. 52 North 
Market st. 





GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers ane 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attack- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 





LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. Forsaleby J. BRECK & CO. 
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